THE  CHOICE  OF A PRIME  MINISTER

proposal for a War Council, he resigned. George V then sent for
Mr Bonar Law, according to the biographer,1 *in strict accordance with
constitutional precedent'. It is not clear, however, what the precedent
was. Mr Bonar Law was not leader of the Opposition, but Secretary
of State for the Colonies and leader of the Conservative party in
temporary alliance with Mr Asquith's party. In any event, the rule that
the Sovereign must send for the leader of the Opposition applies only
when the Government is defeated by the Opposition either in the House
of Commons or at an election. The formation of the Coalition Govern-
ment in 1852 was not in point, for the Conservative Government was
defeated on the budget and Queen Victoria sent for Lord Aberdeen, as
one of the Peelite leaders, and Lord Lansdowne, as one of the Whig
leaders. For the situation which arose in 1916 there was no precedent,
at least since the Reform Act.

Before asking Mr Bonar Law to form a Government, the King
informed him, on the advice of Lord Haldane, that, if asked, he would
not permit a dissolution.2 Mr Bonar Law questioned the advisability of
such a decision and said that he might succeed in forming a Government
if he appealed to the country. He apparently thought that he might be
able to form a Government if Mr Asquith was willing to serve; but,
Mr Asquith's reply being discouraging, he suggested to the King, on the
advice of Lord Balfour, that the King summon a meeting of party
leaders. The King agreeing, a conference was held with the King pre-
siding and Messrs Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, Balfour and
Arthur Henderson attending. No decision was reached, but it became
clear that the Conservative party would not serve under Mr Asquith,
while Mr Asquith was reluctant to serve under Mr Bonar Law.3 Subse-
quently Mr Asquith refused to serve under Mr Bonar Law, Mr Bonar Law
said that he could not form a Government without Mr Asquith, and the
King sent for Mr Lloyd George, who formed a Government.

In 1922 Mr Lloyd George resigned without being defeated in the
House of Commons, but because a meeting of the Conservative
members at the Carlton Club had resolved, by a large majority, to form
an independent party under its own leader. The King sent Lord Stam-

1 Ibid. p. 288.                            * Ibid, p. 289.

3 Ibid. pp. 290-1; and see Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, II, p. 274.
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